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WATERLOO. 
(Concluded from p. 3.) 


I susyorn two more letters written by the 
Rev. Spencer Madan from Brussels with 
reference to the battle of Waterloo :— 


IV. 
[To his father.] 


Brussels, June 19, 1815. 

....Up to the 15th of this month everv 
thing appeared perfectly tranquil, tho’, as I 
mentioned in my last letter, the campaign 
was expected to begin soon. Cricket was 
going on at Enghien, where the two brigades 
of Guards were quartered. The Duke of 
Wellington expressed his intention of giving 
@ ball on the 21st, the anniversary of Vittoria, 
and the Duchess of Richmond had a ball 
that very evening, the 15th, to which all the 
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| 
| There were present the Dukes of Wellington 
and Brunswick, the Prince of Orange, Lord 
Uxbridge, &c., &e. In the course of the 
|evening a courier arrived with the intelli- 
| gence that the French were advancing in 
| force on the side of Charleroi and Namur, 
and the Duke, who read the despatch in 
the ballroom, immediately ordered the 
| officers to repair to their quarters by day- 
i light. A sad gloom overspread the enter- 
| tainment, and a trying scene of leavetaking 
| followed. The French, commanded by 
Napoleon, had penetrated three miles on this 
|side of Genappe: you will see the account 
of the engagement of the next day in the 
Duke’s despatches. To use his own words 
in a note to the Duchess of Richmond, he 
was “successful tho’ with inferior forces.”’ 
The Duke of Brunswick, who was at the 
ball, was killed, having seven bullets in his 
body. Two others fell, about whom I was 
much interested: Lord Hay, a fine young 
officer, who had been here a great deal, shot 
through the heart (he was A.D.C. to General 
Maitland in the Guards), and Tom Brown, 
whose brother I knew at Christ Church, and 
of whom I had seen a great deal since I have 
been here, and liked exceedingly. He was 
a protégé of A. Cowper and a most amiable 
good young man. The Duke slept at 
Genappe that night, having driven back the 
enemy. The opinion here was that had he 
had more cannon up he would have done 
more with less loss, for our loss was very 
severe. The same evening the French made 
a night attack on the Prussians with a body 
of 10,000 cavalry, took them by surprise, 
and placed about 14,000 hors de combat, 
being dispersed all over the country. 
Blucher, who had all along sustained the 
left of the British, tho’ he had not been 
engaged, sent in the morning (Saturday) to 
tell the Duke that he could not get his people 
together, and the latter deemed it expedient 
to retire, tho’ right sorry to do so, for he had 
anticipated the giving Bonaparte a complete 
beating that day, so advantageously did 
every thing appear from the success of the 
day before. However, he retreated to a 
position about nine miles from this city. 
The French followed, but at a respectful 
distance. On Saturday morning the atten- 
tion of the Bruxellois was taken up with 
the wounded, who arrived by hundreds. I 
never saw so dismal a sight. Poor fellows, 
some without an arm, some without a leg, 
covered with blood and dust, worn with 
fatigue and hunger, some fainting, others 
raving with pain, were brought crowded 





beau monde of the British army was invited. | upon carts and waggons under a burning 
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sun. The inhabitants were very kind, 
placing themselves about the Porte de 
Namur with wine, linen, &c., &c. When 
the hospitals were full they took them into 
their houses. On Sunday morning the Duke 
of Richmond, who, I must say, has been a 
little too confident. considering his large 
family, finding that Wellington was so near, 
and the rest of the English residents here 
gone or going, gave orders that we should be 
ready to start at a quarter of an hour’s 
notice, and rode himself to the Duke of 
Wellington to ask his opinion. In conse- 
quence the carriages were packed, and horses 
quite ready to be put to. About two the 
cannonading began; you may conceive our 
situation. The engagement, by the issue of 
which we were to stand or fall, had com- 
menced, and, tho’ we have infinite confidence 
in Wellington and the British, yet the 
Prussians, Dutch, Belgians, &c., could not 
be so certainly depended upon, and human 
events are uncertain at best. On the other 
side there was Bonaparte with 120,000 of 
his best soldiers, those of Austerlitz, Jena, 
&e. His greatest object in his desperate 
situation was to beat the British and to get 
possession of this country. If he received a 
check here he was sensible that it must end 
in his ruin. What efforts then would he not 
make to gain his point? All this was 
approaching to a decision within ten miles of 
us. The doubt and anxiety visible on 
every countenance as we walked upon the 
ramparts, listening to each coup de canons, 
was extreme; and at home the poor Duchess, 
harassed by the thought of the Duke being 
absent, of her ten children with her, and her 
three sons in the action, was a pitiable object. 
At 4 the Duke came home and reported that 
all looked favourable, but we must still be 
ready to start. About 7, just as we were 
sitting down to dinner, came a messenger to 
sav that Wellington had gained his battle, 
and that the French were retiring. Wounded 
officers came in at intervals, but knowing 
nothing. About 10 arrived 8,000 prisoners, 
with two eagles and stands of colours, and 
soon afterwards a note from an A.D.C. of | 
the Duke of Wellington to say that the) 
victory had been complete. Here again I 
refer you to the despatches, wishing rather | 
to give you such particulars as do not fall| 
under the notice or within the limits of a 
despatch. The Due got back to_ his 
quarters to dinner at 11, and after taking) 
some rest rode into Brussels at 8 o'clock this 
morning with the remnants of the staff. 
The Duchess had gone up to his house to, 
make inquiry about her nephew, Sir A.— 
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Gordon (since dead), who had been wounded, 
and was at the door when the Duke arrived, 
being the first to wish him joy. He told her 
they had had hard work, and appeared as 
cool as if nothing had happened. Lord G. 
Lennox came down here, and you may 
suppose with what interest we devoured all 
he had to say. The French fought with 
incredible fury, and the Duke considered 
the battle in suspense four times. Lord G. 
said lost, but I allow a little for the warm 
imagination of a young officer. A messenger, 
Col. Perey, goes to England to-day, but 
cannot take a list of the killed and wounded 
as it cannot yet be made out. Think how 
singularly fortunate the Duke himself was 
in escaping untouched. Col. Gordon had 
his thigh carried off by a cannon ball when 
standing close to him. Lord Uxbridge lost 
a leg, and Col. Canning, an A.D.C., was 
killed when near. Three others had their 
horses shot close by. The Prince of Orange 
has been wounded in the shoulder, but I 
believe not severely. Among the killed are 
Sir Thomas Picton, Cols. Wyndham, Ho- 
ward, Mills, Dashwood, Delauncey, Majors 
Hodge, Griffith, Beane. Lord F. Somerset* 
has lost an arm. General Barnes severely 
wounded. The bells are ringing for joy, and 
the citizens shouting. What a contrast to 
six hours’ plunder by the French which Nap 
had promised! Bulow with 38,000 Prus- 
sians are after him. I should like to see the 
field of battle, but know not whether to ask 
to go or not.f.... 


V. 
[To his father. ] 


Brussels, July 14th. 

....My last letter was written the morning 
after the battle, when I knew simply that it 
had been fought and that the victory had 
declared in favour of the Allies. A number 
of particulars have come in since, which may 
be interesting to you to hear, especially as 
you may depend upon their authenticity. 


* Lord Fitzroy J. H. Somerset was the fifth son 
of the fifth Duke of Beaufort, and acted as A.D.C. 





| and Military Secretary to the Duke of Wellington 


at Waterloo. Later, he was better known as Field- 
Marshal Lord Raglan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army in the Crimea, where he died on 
28 June, 1855, 

+ Mr. Madan did visit the battle-field three or 
four days after the fight, though no description of 
it occurs in any letter of his that is still extant. 


| However, on that occasion he picked - a plume of 


feathers which once adorned the head-dress of a 
Prussian Hussar, and this is still in the possession 
of the family. 
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The engagement was one of the most obstin- 
ate and well contested that we read of in 
history, whether we consider the valour of 
the soldiers or the skill of the Generals. 
The cannonade, which opened at the distance 
of not many hundred yards, was thought by 
persons who were present at both battles to 
be inferior to Leipsic in nothing but extent. 
Bonaparte had brought against the English 
the flower of his army, those soldiers who 


had fought under him in his most successful | 


campaigns, and, having been made prisoners 
before the war with Russia, had not known 
what it was to see Bonaparte beaten. The 
number of the French infantry on the field 
of battle was 76,000, not reckoning any who 
were in garrison in the neighbouring places, 
or in the rear from whatever cause, as 
Vandammer’s corps, &ce. The cavalry were 
21,000. Against them the Duke of Welling- 
ton had 51,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry, 
and, though the proportion of British 
amongst the former was very great, vet it 
is to be remembered that the rest were of 
different nations and had not vet acquired 
that confidence in their leader which can only 
be gained by repeated success, and is in 
itself half the battle. The several attacks of 
the French were most skilfully planned, and 
carried into execution with steady intre- 
pidity, and indeed were so tremendous that 
we were repeatedly driven from our guns, and, 
had it not been for the determined courage 
of our men, and for that blind resolution 
which prevents an Englishman from knowing 
when he is beaten, we must certainly have 
lost the battle more than once. Regiments 
were broken by a charge, but not routed. 
They formed again under the hottest fire, 
as if on parade, and repeated this till they 
succeeded in repulsing the enemy in spite of 
himself, and recovered possession of their 
guns. The Duke himself said that every 
engagement he had ever been in sunk to 
nothing in comparison with this. Once 
when we had been driven back he observed, 
* Well, we may still have a chance if that 
division of Artillery can get up.” In five 
minutes it appeared in sight. Another time 
he said, “The battle is not lost if Adams’ 
brigade arrives now.”’ An officer came up 
at the moment to say they were just march- 
ing up. He found it necessary to expose 
himself very much, and rode thro’ the 
thickest of the fire, encouraging the troops 
just as the enemy were commencing their 
attack. In one instance he had occasion to 
act with great temerity. Some Dutch troops 


had been endeavouring vainly for some time 
to dislodge eight companies of a French 





| 

regiment from a wood. It appeared abso- 
| lutely necessary that we should carry it 
instantly. The Duke put himself at the 
head of two companies of a regiment of 
Guards and cheered them to the attack ; 
the effect upon the men cannot be described. 
The wood was immediately carried at the 
point of the bayonet. Lord Uxbridge, who 
had never before served under the Duke 
(being senior to him till he was made F.M.), 
said that his coolness and decision in action 
surpassed every thing he could have con- 
ceived ; and I faney it is not too much to 
assert that there is no general! in the world 
except himself who could have won that 
battle. Every one says that the French 
behaved better than they ever did before. 
The carnage on both sides was dreadful, and 
it is supposed that the dead will be in far 
greater proportion to the wounded than 
usual, as has been made plain by the returns. 
The Duke of Wellington felt much on this 
subject. He could not speak of the battle 
the next day without tears in his eyes. 
One striking circumstance occurred on the 
field. The Duke in galloping over the 
ground stopped to give some orders to an 





A.D.C. He called * Canning.” “ My lord, 
he is killed.” ‘‘ Gordon.” “He is just 
taken to the rear, severely wounded.” 
‘*Then go and desire Col. re Sie ig 
killed, my lord.” “Then tell the officer 
commanding the regiment,” &e. (quite 
overcome). 

July 14. The above has been in my 


portfolio a considerable time, having been 
written within the first week or ten days 
after the battle.... 

ALAN STEWART. 





MRS. BARBER’S ‘A TRUE TALE.’ 


JONATHAN SwiIrT, in his letter to John Gay 
of 28 March, 1728, says :— 

‘“T hope Dr. Delany has shown you the tale, 
writ by Mrs. Barber, a citizen’s wife here, in 
praise of your Fables. There is something in it 
hard upon Mr. Congreve, which I sent to her, for 
I never saw her, to change to Dryden, but she 
absolutely refused.” 

The latest mention of this ‘ Tale * occurs in 
the recently issued fourth volume of Swift’s 
‘Correspondence.’ Dr. Elrington Ball, in 
his note (vol. iv. p. 22, note 4) to this para- 
graph, says, “‘ The reference to Congreve has 
disappeared, no doubt in obedience to 
Swift’s behest,” &c. From this statement 
it is evident that he examined Mrs. Barber’s 
own edition of her ‘ Poems on Several Occa- 
| sions,’ which was published in 1734. By a 
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eurious chance this contained the only, is noteworthy in that it follows the text of 
version (out of the sixteen that exist) of ; Mist's Weekly Journal, and accordingly 
Mrs. Barber's ‘Tale ’ which does not include | contains both the lines on Congreve and those 
the desired reference. Readers of ‘N. & Q.’| on Swift. 
may be interested to see the something}; A check list of its various issues is as 
“hard upon Mr. Congreve,” and to read | follows: ‘A Tale,’ &c., 1728; Mist's Weekl 
about the scarce pamphlet in which it) Jowrnal, 13 April, 1728; London Journal, 
appeared. January, 1733 /4 3 Mrs. Barber's ‘ Poems 
It was first issued anonymously as on Several Occasions,’ 1734; = New York 
eis : ah pete _, | Gazett>, 8 July, 1734; Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ ed. 7 
A Tale, being anaddition to Mr. Gay’s Fables: Dublin, 1737 éd.. Dublin, 1760: id.. I 
[quotation of five lines from] Ramsay's Life of }7U0M, lol; wd., Dubin, 760; ?d., Lon- 
Cyrus. Dublin, printed by S. Powell for George don, 1767; ¢d., Edinburgh, 1770; id., 
Ewing....1728.”” 7 pp. 16mo. Dublin, 1772 ; * Muse’s Mirrour,’ 1778 ; Gay’s 
The fourth stanza, on pp. 4-5, contains the | ‘Fables,’ Dublin, 1784; ¢id., Philadelphia, 
lines in question, which are :— 1794; id., Dublin, 1799; id., Dublin, 1804 ; 
Steele’s comedies gave vast delight, id., Philadelphia, 1808. F 
And entertain’d them many a night. I have examined all of these items 
C[o]n[greve’]s cou’d no addmittance [sic] find, | except The London Journal and The New 





Forbid as poisons to the mind. | York Gazette, and find that the author’s 
negara of and, — says she, name is attached to the little poem only in 
pen: peace aca igs op aa Mrs. Barber’s ‘ Poems,’ &e., 1734, and in 


This poem was then reprinted (again anony- | Gay's ‘ Fables,’ 1767. Ernest L. Gay. 
mously) in Mist’s Weekly Journal, 13 April,| Boston, Mass. 
1728, p. (7), under the title ‘A Tale from 
Dublin, design’d as an addition to Gay’s 
Fables.’ The verses on Congreve still re-| BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
mained, but the author had inserted, as a IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS 
compliment to Swift, the eight lines ending j Aiae ai renee 








with (See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315.) 
Then bless’d the Dra pier’s happier fate, y 
Who sav’d (and lives to guard) the State. Part IV. E. 
Next the editor of The London Journal EMLy. 


reprinted the poem (still anonvmously) in| Episcopal and Capitular Seals of the Irish Cathe- 
the January, 1733 /4,number. I am unable | ig! ——— a ae Cashel and Emly. By 
ue ee arn om: Gmaiiaiianins aulfiel or. oO 
to state whether or no the Congreve verses] jiexes to. Irish Wills, Vel. iii, Edited by W. 
appeared here also, because none of the} p, W. Phillimore. 1911. Includes Diocese cf 
libraries in this vicinity contain that number; Emly. 
of the periodical. ENNISCORTHY. 
7 . cates — Tfistory of Enniscorthy. By Dr. W. H. Grattan 
a. groagee the ——- woh —) Flood, K.S.G. Enniscorthy, 1898. 
out under its authors. name when MPs.!| History of the Town and County cf Wexford, 
Mary Barber published in 1734 her ‘ Poems Vel. vi. By P. H, Hore, M.R.LA. 1904. 
on Several Occasions.’ On pp. 7-12 of that Contains chapter on Enniscorthy. 
volume appears ‘ A True Tale,’ which is none ENNISKILLEN. 
other than our little poem in question. It MS. Letters in Library, Trinity College, Dublin, 
was in this version of the poem that the| on Defence of Enniskillen and Siege of London- 


“ something....hard upon Congreve” dis-|  derry :— 

appeared, ‘‘ no doubt in obedience to Swift’s ,James II. to General Hamilton: (1) 1 May, 
behest,” as Dr. Elrington Ball conjectures. o pa — May, 1689 ; (3) 20 May, 1689; (4) 
In a minor way the * True Tale ’ maintained Letter from Berwick to General Hamiltcn: 
its lease of life for seventy years more by] (5) 5 July, 1689. 

being reprinted in at least ten editions of Letter from R. C. Carr to the Provost of 
Gay’s ‘ Fables.’ All of these editions follow} Trinity College, Dublin: (6) 7 April, 1787. 


“a ne . E «4s Preserved in MS. Room in Library cf 
airly 28 e 
fairly closely the text of the 1728 edition of Trinity College, Dublin, in Box E. 3. 19. 


Mrs. Barber’s ‘Tale,’ and consequently all| No, 543. 

of them contain the lines on Congreve. With | Actions of the Enniskillen Men from their first 
but one exception they reprint the poem taking up arms in 1688 in defence of the Pro- 
without the author’s name, and so it is not ee —— age ae ae — 
strange to find that the version given in the| ey. "“Andrew Hamilton, “an actor and eye- 
‘ Muse's Mirrour’ of 1778 is ‘‘ supposed to be witness therein.’”’ London, 1690. Reprinted 
written by Dr. Parnell.” This 1778 reprint Belfast, 1813 and 1864. 
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A Further Impartial Account of the Actions of the 
Inniskilling-men, containing the reasons of their 
first rising. By Capt. William MacCormick. 
Lendon, 1691. Reprinted Dungannon, 1896. 

History of the Siege of Derry and Defence of 
Enniskillen in 1688-9. By Rev. John Graham, 
M.A. Dublin, 1829. 

Derry and Enniskillen in the year 1689: the story 
cf some famous Battle-fields in Ulster. By 
Prof. Witherow. Belfast, 1873. 

Enniskillen Leng Ago. By Rev. W. H. Bradshaw. 
Dublin, 1878. 

Sligo and the Enniskilleners from 1688 to 1691. 
By W. G. Wood-Martin. Dublin, 1882. 

History cf Fermanagh and Tyrone. By the Earl 
of Belmore. Dublin, 1887. 
notes on Enniskillen and district. 

History ot the Corry Family. By the 
Belmore. Dublin, 1891. Contains 
notes on Enniskillen and district. 

The Old Enniskillen Vestry Book. 
of Belmore. Dublin, 1903. 

Enniskillen, Parish and Town. 
1913. 

History of the Irish Presbyterian Church. By Rev. 
Thomas Hamiltcn,D.D. Edinburgh. Contains 
chapter on Defence of Enniskillen. 

Story of the Sieges of Crom Castle during the 
Revoluticn cf 1689. Compiled from Harris, 
Macaulay, and Hamilton. Privately printed. 

Enniskillen and the Northern Lake District 
Ireland. London, n.d. 

Eris. 

Erris in the Irish Highlands, and the Atlantic Rail- 
way. By P. Knight. Dublin, 1836. 

Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley. By Rev. Cesar 
Otway. Dublin, 1841. 


WILLIAM MacARTHUR. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 


Earl of 
historical 
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By W. H. Dandas. 
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UNE CHASSE AU MARINGOUIN. 


THROUGHOUT the French-speaking districts 
of Canada the word most commonly used 
as equivalent to mosquito is, and has been 
for many generations, maringoin or ma- 
ringouin, of which Littré declares the 
etymology unknown. To the earliest ex- 


Contains historical | 


paragraph being devoted to the insects, 
which, are correctly said to infest the country 
| from June to September. Not having 
access to the original manuscript, I cannot 
| vouch for the accuracy of the spelling in the 
first, and every subsequent, reading in 
| printed form. If we turn to the ‘Jesuit 
| Relations,’ maringoin appears well estab- 
lished in 1632, through the statement of 
Father Paul Le Jeune (v.36): ‘“‘ Je pensai 
étre mangé des maringoins, ce sont petites 
mouches importunes au possible ” ; and 
after this in the collection complaints are 
really “frequent and free.” Similarly in 
Baron de La Hontan, ‘ Nouv. Voyage dans 
Amérique Septentr., La Haye, 1703 
(I. Lettre, p. 7), who speaks of “ l’incommo- 
dité des maringouins, que nous appelons en 
France des Cousins.” It may be noted that 
Regnard, the playwright, who travelled in 
Lapland at about the same time (1681), 
employs the term moucherons. In later 
French writings, much the _ best - known 
instance of the use of maringouin is in the 
classic utterance of Figaro (‘Le Barbier de 
Séville,’ I. ii.}: ‘* tous les insectes, les mous- 
tiques, les cousins, les critiques, les marin- 
gouins, les envieux,” &¢c.; while Chateau- 
| briand naturally introduced it in ‘ Voyage 
'en Amérique’ (‘Les Onondagas’) without 
figurative implication. At the present day 
the word is apparently so little known in 
France that a recent application of it to @ 
nagging official by a stranger brought about 
its prompt adoption as a nickname, which, 
would not have resulted from describing 
him as a moustique. 

It is interesting to discover that the 
exotic term became acclimatized in other 
French possessions on the American con- 
tinent. In Louisiana, for instance, it would 
appear to have been in ordinary use, for 
the R.P. Louis Hennepin, Récollet, writes 
in his ‘ Description de la Louisiane,’ Paris, 








plorers of New France it seems not to have 
been familiar. In the narrative of Jacques ' 
Cartier’s voyages (1535, &c.) the activi- 
ties of the busy insect are not dwelt upon. 
Champlain’s ‘Voyage aux Indes Occi- 
dentales’ (1599) reveals the presence of 
the pest, but the word there made use 
of is “‘mousquittes....comme chesons ou 
cousins’; while a further reference may 
be cited in ‘Second Voyage au Canada’ 
(chap. ii.), ‘‘mousquites ”’ (1610). In the 
‘Histoire de la Nouvelle France’ of Mare 
Lescarbot (1608), Champlain’s contemporary 
and editor, the word occurs as marigoin in 
the tenth chapter (iii. 684), on the ‘ Mceurs 
et Facgon de Vivre’ of the natives, a whole 





1688 (p. 134), to the effect that maringouins 
are not very troublesome in that region. 
How general its use may have been there at 
a later time I have failed to ascertain. A 
most obliging and courteous communication 
from M. Solon Ménos, Minister of the 
Haytian Legation at Washington, informs 
me that to-day “le mot maringouin est 
connu et méme_ généralement employé en 
Haiti” (22 April, 1915). French Guiana, 
too, offers testimony to the distribution of 
the venomous diptera and the local name. 
This is proved through the ‘Voyage & 
Cayenne, dans les Deux Amériques et chez 
les Anthropophages,’ of Louis-Ange Pitou 
(1805), the royalist chansonnier, who was 
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deported thither in 1797, and will be re-| 
membered by all through ‘La Fille de | 
Madame Angot.’ I regret that I have 
mislaid or lost the naga reference in the 
somewhat rare volume. I do not call to 
mind any use of the word in the records of 
his fellow-exiles—Barbé-Marbois, Laffon de 
Ladebat, or Aymé. As for the possibility 
of discovering what term is in use in the 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe, no 
information has thus far been procurable ; 
but it seems likely that the old name has 
spread over all the original French pos- 
sessions on this side of the Atlantic. 
Whether French settlements in the Far East 
or the South Seas (Saigon, New Caledonia, 
the Marquesas Islands), or, again, the ancient 
colony of La Réunion, can furnish results 
the present writer cannot say. The pursuit 
of the wary insect proves him to be somewhat 
elusive—difficult (as a colleague says) to 
place one’s finger upon. 
Pavuu T. LAFLEUR. 
McGill University, Montreal. 





Wotves tv France.—In The Graphic of 
12 June, 1915, there is a thrilling picture of 
horses being recently attacked by wolves 
at the Chateau de Monjustin, which is about 
twenty miles from Relfort, between Vesoul 
and Villersexel. They are supposed to have 
been driven by stir of war from Argonne or 
the Vosges. It is about sixty years since 
beasts of their kind were seen in this district, 


and people are not rejoicing over the 
visitation. 

In my ignorance I had supposed that 
wolves were almost extinct in France. 


However, they were not so in 1870 and later, 
s ‘L’Abbé Roitelet’ (by Ferdinand Fabre) 
gives evidence. Weare told of a wolf-hunt in 
the Cévennes when more than 150 valiant 
men, armed to the teeth, went out to meet 
an enemy which had increased and strength- 
ened during the Franco-German War :— 
“La guerre nous avait enlevé les hommes valides 
jusywau dernier, et Dieu sait le nombre de ceux 
que ces effroyables Prussiens de malheur nous ont 
tués. Tu devinessi ces temps d’épreuve, mauvais a 
mes ouailles, furent bons aux loups du Marcou, 
du Roudil et de Saumail! Les bétes sauvages 
de Tirebose régnaient souverainement sur la 
région. Personne ici n’étant capable de tirer un 
coup de fusil, malgré les chiens qui n’avaient pas 
déserté VT Espinouze et veillaient toujours aux 
bestiaux, les loups par bandes, non seulement 
rodaient & toute heure du jour et de la nuit autour 
de nos bergeries, rapinant un chévre, rapinant un 
mouton, mais ils menagaient les métairies, guettant 
les enfants pour se jeter dessus si d’aventure ils 
essayaient de mettre le nez dehors. A Ginestet un 
pauvre petit de trois ans, qui jouait au seuil du 





| cabaret de la Bergonde, fut attaqué, mordu a la 
| téte, trainé a cinquante pas. parmi les buissons, 
| presque complétement dévoré.””— Pp. 67-9. 

Let us hope that war’s alarms may not 
reveal any lupine remanet in the ‘British 
Tsles. St. SwitHrn. 


Henry CoLBurRN. (See 11 8S. xi. 474.) — 
In a recent valuable note upon Charles 
Marsh, Mr. RAtpH THOMAS refers incident- 
ally to the large number of books published 
by Mr. Colburn in 1828. Having regard to 
the high price of paper at that time, and to 
the slowness of printing on the old machines, 
the number was very remarkable in pro- 
portion to the number of readers a century 
ago, and was no doubt largely due to the 
great publishing crisis of 1826 having re- 
moved so many of his rivals. 

It may be interesting, therefore, to glance 
at Colburn’s literary output at this time. 
The Diaries of Evelyn and of Pepys had been 
previously launched by him. In 1826-8, 
besides those of many other writers of note 
in their day, his list of publications con- 
tained new works by Mrs. Shelley, William 
Hazlitt, Horace Smith, Benjamin D'Israeli, 
J. H. Lister (the author of ‘ Granhy ’), 
William Godwin, Lord Normanby, W. Savage 
Landor, Thomas Roscoe, Plumer Ward, 
Lady Dacre, Tom Hood, the brothers Banim, 
Bulwer Lytton, Fenimore Cooper, Thomas 
Campbell, Colley Grattan, Lady Morgan, 
Leigh Hunt, Theodore Hook, Lady Charlotte 
Bury, the Rev. George Croly (author of 
‘ Salathiel’), and, a few months later, Capt. 
Marryat and G. P. R. James. As _ these 
names have application only to new works, 
and not to reprints, they add further signific- 
ance to Mr. THomAs’s remark. R. B. 

Upton. 


“CHAPEL,” NaAuticaAL TeRM.—‘‘ To make 
or build a chapel”’ and “* to chapel a ship ” 
are nautical phrases (explained in Falconer, 
Smyth, Dana, and other authors, both 
English and French) for the act of turning 
a ship round in a light breeze, when she is 
close - hauled, without bracing the head- 
yards, so that she will lie the same way as 
she did before. This is usually occasioned 
by negligence in steering or by a sudden 
change of wind. The origin of the phrase 
is not so easily obtained, Littré has, under 
the head of “ chapelle,” an explanation of 
the nautical phrase “ faire chapelle,’ with the 
addition: “‘ This is a wrong spelling which 
has prevailed over the good, which is chapel, 
or chapeau.” 

Littré does not give the word chapel, but 
under ‘‘ chapeau”’ he has the nautical phrase 
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“‘serrer une voile en chapeau,” and explains 
that this means to gather (ramasser) a sail 
in the middle of the yard under which it is 
reefed. 

I conclude that somebody saw a resem- 
blance to a cocked hat, and made a phrase of 
it. If this is so, it may be that ‘“‘ to squeeze 
a sail into a hat” became a common ex- 
pression for making a mess of things, and 
was the origin of the phrase ‘“‘ knocked into 
a cocked hat.” J. J. FREEMAN. 


VALENTINE GREEN, MEZZOTINT ENGRAVER. 
—The marriage, by licence, of Valentine 
Green with Mary Wadham, of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, was solemnized at the parish 
church of Heston, Middlesex, 7 Sept., 1771 
(Par. Reg.). DANIEL HIPWELL. 


THE STATUES oF Lonpon.—In the lists of 
statues of London which were compiled by 
Mr. Pace, Mr. HARLAND-OXLEY, and others, 
and appeared in vols. ix. and x. of the Tenth 
Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ I see no mention of the 
statue of William Huskisson, who was killed 
by the Rocket engine on the occasion of 
the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway in 1830. Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Dates’ also makes no mention of this statue, 
which for long stood in Lloyd’s Rooms 
at the Royal Exchange, and is one of the 
thres of Huskisson executed by Gibson. It 
has recently been presented by Lloyd's to 
the London County Council on the condition 
that a site could be found for it, and it was 
moved to the Pimlico Gardens on the Em- 
bankment, at the end of St. George’s Square, 
on Saturday, 5 June. 

I think this circumstance may with ad- 
vantage be placed on record in‘ N. & Q.’ 

WILLOUGHBY Maycock. 


THE OLp CoBpurRGH GARDENS, Dusrin.— 
A piece of ground on the south side of 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, belonging to 
Lord Clonmell, was opened as the Coburgh 
Gardens early in the nineteenth century. 
After a period of prosperity it became 
unused and neglected until 1865, when the 
great Industrial Exhibition was held there. 
Afterwards the gardens became the property 
of Lord Iveagh, and were the scene of 
flower-shows and open-air theatricals. The 
Royal University of Ireland (incorporated 
1880, dissolved by royal charter 1909) 
occupied part of the site. The stones of 
the clock-tower have been utilized in the 
building of a large chimney erected behind 
the Engineering School of the new Royal 
College of Science (formerly housed at 51, 
St. Stephen’s Green, East). J. ARDAGH. 


Ouceries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘THe Virtuost, or St. LuKE’s Cius.’— 
In your first volume (1 S. i. 487) a question 
is asked about a manuscript sold in the 
Strawberry Hill sale (sixth day, lot 120), 
being an account of ‘The Virtuosi, or St. 
Luke’s Club.’ Its location was desired, 
and I renew the question. A copy of the 
Sale Catalogue of the Strawberry Hill Collec- 
tion may supply some clue. 

In the article on John Smibert in the 
‘D.N.D.’ mention is made of an unfinished 
picture by that artist of the Virtuosi of 
London. Is the location of that painting 
known ? WoRTHINGTON C. Forp. 

Boston, Mass. 

[See 10S. vii., xii.] 


St. Saviour’s, SourHwarKk.—The fol- 
lowing cutting, dated 1786, is in an old 


scrapbook belonging to the Birmingham 
Library (Margaret Street). Can any of 


your readers give me any further informa- 
tion on the subject ? 


“On Saturday last, as Messrs. Wilcox & Co. 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, were digging for the 
foundation of several new houses to be built in 
that parish, the workmen discovered a large 
marble slab, which measured seven feet by five 
and a half, The foreman, being present, caused 
the slab to be carefully taken up, which covered 
the entrance into a subterraneous passage hewn 
out of the solid rock. By the aid of lamps Mr, 
Wilcox, and several gentlemen who accompanied 
him, proceeded 196 yards, through such passage, 
which terminated in a circular compartment, 
25 yards and a half in diameter, and 12 feet 
perpendicular, supported by nine pillars of veined 
marble, of the Tuscan order. Along the passage 
on both sides, at the distance of six feet, are niches 
in which are the figures of Popish saints...... and_in 
the......cireular compartment are six niches, which 
are filled with saints and other pious relics of the 
Papal Church. Several pieces of gold and silver 
coin of Julius Cesar’s were found......The learned 
are divided as to the original use of this subter- 
raneous temple, and its antiquity, which appears to 
be very great.” 


A. STANTON WHITFIELD. 


‘THe GENTLEMAN'S CALLING’ AND ‘ THE 
Wuote Duty or Man.’—Lowndes gives 
various suggestions as to authorship of the 





latter. Has it been authoritatively settled 
who wrote it? The query is double- 


| barrelled, as the title-page of ‘ The Gentle- 
'man’s Calling’ says “‘ by the Author of ‘ The 
| Whole Duty of Man."”” XYLOGRAPHER. 
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“THe Scource.—This publication, by 
“ Oxymel Busby, Esq.,” deals in the issue 
of 7 Dec., 1752, wholly with epitaphs. Epi- 
taphs, it seems, ““may be divided into 
serious, admonitory, informative, arch, ridi- 
culous, and those in commendation of the 
deceased.’” The esquire proceeds to give 
specimens of each. Perhaps it may interest 
your readers if I transcribe a few :— 


SERIOUS. 
1. On a Child of Two years old. 
As carefull Nurses on their Beds oft Lay 
heir babes which would too long the wantons play ; 
So to prevent my Youth’s ensuing Crimes, 
Nature my nurse laid me to Bed betimes. 

2. “Captain Charles Holmes is interred here, 
who after many years service, retired to his 
paternal estate to prepare for his Dissolution. He 
died, May the 5", 1604, aged 92: his sorrowing Son 
(altho’ his heir) erected this.” 

ARCH. 
1. On a Juggler. 

Death came to see thy tricks, and cut in twaine 
Thy Thread,—why didst not make it whole againe? 
2. On a Schoolmaster. 

The Grammar School a long time taught I have, 

Yet all my Skill could not dec’ine the Grave; 

But yet I hope it may one Day be shewn 

In no Case but the Ablative alone. 


RipicuLovs. 
At length by workes of wondrous fate 
Here lies the Porter of Wynchester gate. 
If gone to heav’n, (as much I feare) 
He can be but a Porter there. 
He fear’d tother Place not so much for’s Sin 
As for the Great Rapping and Oft Coming In. 
COMMENPATORY. 
On John Friend. 
How ere he fail’d in’s Life ’tis like Jack Friend 
Was no mans foe But’s owne, and there’s an End. 
The editor remarks: ‘“’T%s like, instead 
of tt seems, or it is true, is very rural, and 
what none but a rustick wit would have 
made use of.” 
The same expression 
epitaph, classed among 
or quibbling ’’ examples : 


in another 
“merry, arch, 


occurs 
the 


On Thomas Masters. 
Butler to my Good Lord Arundel. 
That Death should thus from hence our Butler catch 
Into my minde it cannot quickly sink. 
Sure Death came thirsty to the buttery hatch 
And he (being busy) did deny him Drink. 


But, ‘twas not so, ’tis like he gave him liquor, 

And Death, made Drunk, him made away the 
quicker ; 

Yet let not us bear too much Grief in mind, 

The Butlers Gone—the Keys are left behind. 


The quaint work before me comprises the 


first eighty-one numbers of the paper or | 


brochure, each of three folio sheets, and 








constitutes vol. i. It covers the period 
between 28 Nov., 1752, and 2 June, 1753. 
The last number concludes with a letter 
from Oxymel Busby in which he promises to 
resume his Scourge ‘‘ for the correction of 
vice and folly ’’ on 6 November, when No. I 
of vol. ii. will be published. 

Did Busby, Esq., ‘‘ vapulate’’ (to use his 
own word) the public in a second volume ? 
The first volume alone is mentioned in the 
‘ Catalogue of Books in the British Museum.’ 

Is this publication of any historical or 
literary value ? 

Of the epitaphs in The Scourge which are 
dated, the one referring to Capt. Holmes is 
the oldest. WitiramM L. Storey. 

Belfast. 


‘FORTH SHALL COME AN ASKE,”’ &C.— 
Ainsworth, writing of the Pilgrimage of 
Grace (temp. destruction of the monasteries), 
gives two verses of a song said to be sung 
by the Northern rebels :— 

Forth shall come an ASKE with one eye, 
He shall be chief of the company, 

Chief of the Northern chivalry. 

One shall sit at a solemn feast, 
Half-warrior, half-priest. 

The greatest there shall be the least. 

Is this song historical? Are any more 
verses known ? B. C. S. 


WitiiaAM HAMILTON MAXWwELL.—He was 
the author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo.’ Can 
any reader refer me to sources of information 
concerning him ? I have read his biography 
in ‘ D.N.B.,’ but should be glad of something 
further. S. P. IXENNY. 

4, Park Place, St. James's. 


ORIGIN OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — l. 
Where does ‘Si vis pacem, para bellum,” 
come from? I know the similar passage 
in Dion Chrysostom, * Orat.’ i. § 27. 

+2. What is the source of ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici,”’ 
the Latin forin of Plutarch’s "HAov, «idov, 
eviknow. ? SLEUTH-HOUND. 

{1. Has often been asked for in these columns, 
but no satisfactory answer has been received. ] 


CAPTURE OF TRINCOMALEE.—What British 
regiments were represented at the capture 
of Trincomalee by Sir Hector Munro on 


6 Jan., 1752? There was a detachment 
of the 98th Regiment, numbering 55 


officers, N.C.O.’s, and men, in garrison there 
in March, 1782, besides artillery (European 
and native) and a ‘“ Volunteer Battalion ”’ 
over 500 strong. I think I have read some- 
where that the Black Watch was another. 
Penry LEwIs. 
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PoRTRAITS BY Jusmus LonspaLe.—Can 
any one direct me to the present resting- 
place of the following portraits by this 
artist, which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in the various years shown ?— 

1. Mr. D. Davies (1802). 

2. Mr. W. F. Collard (1802, 1806, 1809, 
1831). 

3. Richard Threlfall (1809). 

4. J. Elmes, architect (1810). 

5. J. Thelwall (1811). 

6. W. Woodburn (1811). 

7. C. Kynnersley (1811). 

8. J. Blackett (1812). 

9. S. Woodburn (1813). 

. W. H. Manning (1813). 

. Alderman Combe (1807, 1814). 
. G. Norman (1815). 

. Mrs. Toulmin (1813). 

. W. Toulmin (1815). 

5. Mrs. Thelwall (1816). 

- Muzio Clementi (1817). 

. C. Elers (1819). 

. F. Atkinson (1820). 

. Count Vasali (1821). 

. J. B. Logier (1821). 

. Sir Humphrey Davy (1822). 

- Bishop Bathurst of Norwich (1822). 


23. W. Austin (1822). 
24. J. Pepys (1822). 


. Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. (1823). 
. Thomas Deane (1824). 
. Richard Arnold Smart (1824). 
. John Richards (1825). 
. R. T. Lonsdale (1829). 
. John Lodge Hubbersty, Recorder of 
Lancaster (1835). 
31. Edward F. Lonsdale (1838). 
32. T. Lonsdale (1812). 
33. W. Pennington (1808). 
T. Cann Huauss, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 


BLOOMFIELD: DisRAELI.—In an interest- 
ing account of the “shoemaker” poets of 
our country in The Boot and Shoe Trade 
Journal for 4 June, the writer mentions 
Bloomfield as having been specially eulogized 
by Lord Beaconsfield. What is the reference 
for this ? M. L. R. Bres3ar. 


Hazuitt: ‘‘ FREEMEN oF HIGHGATE.’’— 
What does Hazlitt mean by the phrase 
“Scholars should be sworn at Highgate ”’ ? 


A foot-note says : ‘‘ Anallusion to the jocular 
custom (long since become obsolete) of 


making one a freeman of Highgate.” 
M. L. R. Brestar. 
South Hackney. 
(See ‘Swearing on the Horns at Highgate,’ 6S. ix. 
69, 238, 316.] 





Hassocks.—I should be glad if any one 
could tell me the derivation of this place- 
name. Originally it was called ‘‘ Hassocks 
Gate,” and over that gate an ass and an ox 
looked at the passers-by! An ancient 
farmer assures me this is the derivation of 
the name. I wish it was. 

I am told, also, that ‘‘ Hassocks,’”’ in old 
Sussex dialect, means a sand-pit. We have 
a sand-pit. But can anybody tell me why 
“gate’’?> And I hope somebody will 
support the ass and the ox theory. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 


HERALDIC QuERY.—May I ask your 
readers to assist me in discovering the owner 
of the following coat of arms? On a round 
shield, surmounted by a count’s coronet 
(probably French), and supported by two 
lions (or leopards) rampant, Quarterly : 
1, a sun in splendour; 2, three stars; 
3, four crosses; 4, seal defaced, but the 
charge may have been an amulet or key. 
The seal appears to be that of a French 
family, probably that of Vezian, which, 
I am informed, differs from the family of 


De Vezian in the French Peerages. 
ARMIGER. 


Peat Famity.—Information would be 
welcomed with regard to the Vicar of 
Brentwood, about 1835, who is called in 
documents the Right Rev. Sir Robert 
Peat, Grand Prelate of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. 

Witt1iam MacARrTHUR. 

79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


A PuantoM PaRLIAMENT.—Some years 
ago I read in a weekly publication now out 
of print the following, and I shall be glad 
if any reader will tell me where it can be 
found, and also its basis :— 

““One evening late, a Prussian sovereign was 
out walking, and to his surprise noticed the 
Parliament House, then not in session, brightly 
illuminated. On arrival he was amazed to find 
a session of phantoms, the actors being of a 
Parliament of about one hundred years earlier, 
and in the dresses of that period. 

TuHos. PRITCHARD. 


Acnes, DaucutTer oF Louis VII.—Can 
any of your contributors tell me who was 
the husband of Agnes, daughter of Louis VII. 
of France ? I have seen two accounts: one, 
that she married Adhelm de Burgo, Earl of 
Cornwall ; the other, that she married Alexis, 
son of the Greek Emperor. Can it be that 
she was twice married ? A. M. La T. 
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‘Excerpta LErGaAtTiIoNuM.’—Gibbon, in 
chap. x. of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ note 53, 
refers, for an instance of the firmness of a 
Roman general, to the ‘Excerpta Lega- 
tionum,’ p. 23. 
can find no further light in Gibbon, and a 
search in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum Library has yielded no result. 

ABABA. 


Mrs. BARRETT, NEE TYERS.—Mrs. Barrett, 
née Tyers, was a daughter of Jonathan Tyers 
the younger, eldest son of Jonathan Tyers, 
the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens. On 
27 May, 1779, Miss Tyers married Bryant 
Barrett, who succeeded to the proprietorship 
of the famous pleasure-gardens on the death 
of his father-in-law on 21 March, 1792, and 
who survived until 15 Feb., 1809. The 
Gentleman's Magazine gives his name as 
Thomas Barrett in his obituary notice. 
Mrs. Barrett is said to have been alive in 
1830. When did she die, and what was her 
Christian name ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Mrs. JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, N&E HOPKINS. 
—Previous to her marriage with Kemble, 
Priscilla Hopkins had been the wife of 
William Brereton, actor. In what year did 
she marry her first husband ? It was circa 
1778. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


MARGARET SCOTT, -ETAT. 125.—As long ago 
as 1851 there was a paragraph in «N. & Q.’ 
(1 8. iv. 230), giving an inscription from a 
tomb at Dalkeith. A Margaret Scott was said 
to be buried there, aged 125 at her death on 
9 Feb., 1738. Has any one chanced to 
make a note on the identity of this person ? 
Was she of a well-known family ? Palmer's 
‘Epitaphs,’ &c., 1869, quotes the epitaph 
as from the churchyard at Dunkeld, and 
so far inquiry from the Registers has not 
verified the fact of this aged widow’s burial 
at Dalkeith. L. M. M. 


‘ REVELATIONS OF PETER Brown.’—I am 
anxious to trace a book of the above title. 
It is quoted in an article in Longman’s 
Magazine of March, 1886, and described by 
the author (Mr. Overton) as a “ modern 
book, but now out of print.” 

Mr. Overton gives a quotation from a 
poem entitled ‘St. John’s of Shottesbrook : 
a Berkshire Legend,’ and the paper itself is 
descriptive of ‘* Life in a Village in the Olden 
Time.” The book cannot be traced in any 
catalogue. It may have been printed 
privately and published locally. 

RoBeRtT RAYNER. 

Herne Hill, S.E. 


What is this work? I| 








Replies. 


THE “DOMINION” OF CANADA. 


(11 8S. xi. 418.) 


In the passage quoted “ Dominion” is 
called ‘‘ that somewhat unusual word.’ Is 
it possible that Englishmen had never heard 
of the ‘Old (or Ancient) Dominion ’’—a 
name that has been applied in this country 
to Virginia for two centuries ? 

The story of the origin of the ‘ Dominion 
of Canada’”’ is not only preposterous on its 
face, but can be shown to be without 
foundation. In his ‘ Tercentenary History 
of Canada’ (1908), Frank B. Tracy says :— 


“In some respects, however, the hopes of some of 
the Canadian leaders, particularly John A. Mac- 
donald, were not carried out. Macdonald un- 
doubtedly looked for a Kingdom of Canada. In 
fact, the phrase ‘Kingdom of Canada’ occurs in all 
the first documents. This did not mean an inde- 
pendent kingdom, but an auxiliary kingdom, some- 
what like that of the German states, with the 
monarch of England as its head.”—III. 936-7. 


In his ‘ Canada under British Rule, 1760- 
1900’ (1990), the late Sir John G. Bourinot 
remarked :— 


“‘1t passed the two houses with very little dis- 

cussion, and the royal assent was given to it on the 
29th of March of the same year as ‘The British 
North America Act, 1867.’ It is interesting to 
know that in the original draft of the bill the united 
provinces were called the ‘Kingdom of Canada’ ; 
and the writer had it from Sir John Macdonald 
himself that this amendment did not emanate from 
the colonial delegates, but from the imperial 
ministry, one of whose members was afraid of 
wounding the susceptibilities of United States 
statesmen.”—P. 215. 
It would be curious to know who the 
‘United States statesmen’”’ were whose 
susceptibilities were thought in danger of 
being wounded. The Bill was read for the 
first time in the House of Lords on 12 Feb., 
1867, and at its second reading on 19 Febru- 
ary the Earl of Carnarvon made a speech 
in which occurs this passage :— 

“Having thus stated the main provisions of this 
measure, I have only to add the designation of this 
new State to which we are about to give a distinct 
life and organization. It may seem a trifling 
question; but it has, in truth, been one neither 
unimportant nor free from difficulties. To the 
representatives of the Maritime Provinces belongs 
the credit of waiving local rights and pretensions ; 
and they have felt the advantage of accepting a 
name not less familiar to the English labourer and 
artizan than it is distinguished by honourable 
traditions. Her Majesty has been pleased to express 
her ee of the name, pet henceforth the 
United Provinces will be known as the ‘ Dominion 


{of Canada’—a designation which is a graceful 
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tribute on the part of the colonists to the 
monarchical principles under which they have lived 
and prospered, and which they trust to transmit 
unimpaired to their children’s children.”—‘ Han- 
sard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ pp. 567-8. 

The Bill was read in the House of Lords 
for the third time and passed on 26 February. 
It was read in the House of Commons for 
the first time on 26 February, and at its 
second reading on 28 February the Right 
Hon. Charles B. Adderley opened his 
speech with the words: ‘“‘ Sir, I rise to move 
the second reading of a Bill for the union in 
one Domirion of the Canadas, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia’’?; and later said: 
““T need not go far back to show the origin 
of this desire of the Provinces to be united 
in one Dominion ” (ibid., pp. 1164-5). 

It thus appears that there had been ques- 
tion as to “the designation of this new 
State,” but that the name ‘‘ Dominion of 
Canada” had been determined upon and 
had received the approval of Queen Victoria 
before the Bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. The Bill passed, as Bourinot stated, 
“with very little discussion ’’ ; in fact, some 
members of both Houses declared that it 
was, to use a modern American phrase, 
“railroaded ’ through; but there was no 
debate over the name selected. 

Of course, the word ‘‘ Dominion’’ was 
used in the special sense thus defined in the 
‘“N.E.D.’: “The territory owned by or 
subject to a king or ruler, or under a parti- 
cular government or control.’’ As, however, 
the extracts from 1512 to 1832 are not to our 
present point, it will be pertinent to give 
some earlier ones, and to show how Virginia 
received its sobriquet—the earliest in this 
country except “‘ Bay State’ as applied to 
Massachusetts. 

In the Virginia charter of 6 April, 1606, 
occur the words, “ any Realms or Dominions 
under our Obedience”; in that of 23 May, 
1609, occur the words, ‘“‘ within our Realm 
of England, and Dominion of Wales,’ and 
“within this our Realm of England, or in 
any other of our Dominions.” In _ the 
Massachusetts charter of 4 March, 1629, 
occur the words, “ out of any our realmes 
or domynions whatsoever.” For half a 
century the terms usually found are 
“colony,” ‘“‘ plantation,’ “country,” but 
after 1660 the word ‘“ dominion”? becomes 
more common. On 21 June, 1665, occur the 
words, “‘ Whereas his majesty out of his 
princely care for the preservation of all other 
his dominions, so of this Colony of Virginia.”’ 
On 17 Sept., 1666, Virginia was alluded to 
as “this, his Mati Ancientest Colony.” 





On 25 Feb., 1674, we read of “‘ the colony 
and dominion of Maryland,’ and of “ the 

colony and dominion commonly called 

Carolina.” On 8 July, 1675, Charles II. 

granted “unto the said Thomas Lord 

Culpeper the office of our Lieut. and Governor ° 
General of all our said colony and dominion 
of Virginia in America.’ On 10 Nov., 1682, 
the Virginia Assembly enacted that 

‘if any person......shall...... maliciously......declare 
eee: that the acts of assembly of Virginia not 
repealed...... or annulled by the kings most excellent 
majestie are not of force or binding within this 
his majesties dominion......such person......shall be 
adjudged......factious and seditious.” 

On 8 Oct., 1685, James II. constituted “‘ a 
President & Councill to take care of all that 
our Territory & Dominion of New England 

in America’’; and on 3 June, 1686, and 
again on 7 April, 1688, he commissioned Sir 
Edmund Andros governor “over all that 
our Territory and Dominion in New England 
in America.” A document dated 8 June, 
1699, speaks of “* this Our Ancient and Great 
Colony and .Dominion of Virginia.” In 
1705 F. Makemie dedicated his ‘ Plain & 
Friendly Perswuasive, &c., “to His Ex- 
cellency Major Edward Nott, Her Majestys 
Governor of the Ancient Dominion of 
Virginia.” 

Thus, in the course of a century, was 
evolved the name of ‘‘ Ancient Dominion ”’ 
as applied to Virginia, and that name 
remained in vogue for still another century, 
but has now been displaced by “ Old 
Dominion.” The true origin of the phrase, 
sometimes wrongly explained, is clearly 
brought out by the extracts given above. 
There is no reason a priori why the name 
might not have been applied to any one of 
the original thirteen American colonies 
except Georgia and Delaware, but as a 
matter of fact it became attached to Virginia 
only. This was, of course, largely because 
Virginia was the oldest of the colonies. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, US. 





PROFESSORS AT DEBITZEN [DEBRECZIN], 
1756 (11 S. xi. 279, 327).—Two copies of the 
«Case ”’ printed below are preserved in the 
University archives at Oxford. It is fol- 
lowed by a statement that the Bishops had 
contributed 261/. 15s. for the assistance of 
the Protessors, and by a certificate from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to the character 
of ‘‘ the Bearer, Mr. St. Weszprémi of the 
University of Debritzen.” From other 
papers in the same collection it appears that 
all but two of the Colleges at Oxford 
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contributed to the fund sums ranging from 

107. 16s. to 31. 3s.: the total amount was 

1211. 17s. 

“THE CASE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DEBRITZEN 
IN THE KINGDOM OF HUNGARY. 

“Tt is well known that the University of De- 
britzen has from the earliest times of the Blessed 
Reformation down to our Days constantly supplied 
almost all Hungary with Pastors and Masters of 
Schools ; But within these three Years past, such 
has been the prevailing Influence of their Enemies 
at the Court, that an Edict hath been issued from 
the Aulic Chamber forbidding the Magistrates of 
Debritzen to pay the usual Salaries to their Pro- 
fessors, with this hard Clause annex’d to it, that 
no Provision shall be made for them within the 
Kingdom by way of Collection. In this their 
Distress they had no other Resource left them but 
that of imploring the Compassion and charitable 
Assistance of their Brethren abroad, particularly 
the English ; humbly hoping they will be moved 
to pity the Distress, to which the said University 
is now reduc’d, and willingly contribute towards 
keeping it up: As the preservation of the Re- 
form’d Religion in the Kingdom of Hungary seems 
under God chiefly to depend upon the Continuance 
of this Seminary of Learning and pure Religion. 
Whatever shall be collected here for that Charitable 
Purpose, His Grace the Arch-Bishop of Canterbury 
has been pleas’d to declare, He will see properly 
and faithfully applied by means of the Rev! 


M* Majendie Prebendary of Sarum.’ 
R. L. P: 
FOR PRISONERS (11 S. xi. 


471).—* Pound. A prison. Pounded; im- 
prisoned.” See ‘ A Classical Dictionary of 
the Vulgar Tongue’ (by Francis Grose), 
third edit.,1796. ‘‘ Lob’s Pound. A prison.” 
Ibid. A note by Dr. Grey on ‘ Hudibras,’ 
part 1. canto iii. line 910, is referred to. The 
lines concerned are :— 

Crewdero whom, in Irons bound, 

Thou basely threw'st into Lob’s Pound. 

Not all the words in Grose’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 

are slang. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


“c 


A “ Pounp ”’ 


In Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Slang and i.s 
Analogues’ the word “ pound ”’ is given as 
an old substantive for a prison, but no 
examples of its use are cited. There is an 
old substantive “ Lob’s pound,” also meaning 
a prison, as the following examples show :— 

1603. Dekker, ‘ Batchelor’s Banquet’: ‘‘ He 
ran wilfully... .into the perill of Lob’s Pound.” 

1663. Butler, ‘ Hudibras,’ I. iii. 909 [ut supra]. 

1671. Crowne, ‘ Juliana,’ I. i.: ‘‘ Between ’um 
both he’s got into Lobb’s pound.” 

[Note (Maidment, 1870). Jocularly, a prison 
er place of confinement. This phrase is still used 





| 


A Russian EASTER (11 8. xi. 277, 440, 
498).—Sr. Swiruin will, I think, find that 
Mr. W. A. Frost is correct in his statements 
about the Russian Church. Dr. Wladimir 
Guettée, priest and 8.T.D. of the Orthodox 
Church of Russia, in the second edition of 
his ‘ Exposition de la Doctrine de I’Eglise 
Catholique Orthodoxe’ (Paris, Bruxelles, 
1884), writing of ‘‘ l’'église romaine,” says at 
pp. 443-4 :— 

“Elle célébre des liturgies secrétes ou messes 
basses ; elle en célébre plusieurs dans la méme église 
et sur le méme autel; elle célébre une foule de 
messes fous les jours. Ce sont la autant d’abus.” 
The italics are the author’s. And again :— 

“On ne doit pas célébrer la liturgie deux fois, 
le méme jour, sur le méme autel.”’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


I am still sceptical about Mass being 
celebrated three times on the same day at 
any altar belonging to the Orthodox Eastern 
Church, and I may say that Easterns do not 
usually call the Eucharist “‘ the Mass,” but 
‘the Liturgy.” I can quite believe that 
at some church in Petrograd there were three 
services on Easter Day between midnight 
and daylight, and that the priest stood at the 
centre of the altar at each of them, for that 
is his ordinary position, and hence a stranger 
might imagine that he was celebrating Mass. 
Nor would a knowledge of Greek undeceive 
him, as in Russia the services are in Slavonic. 

What may be called the special Easter 
Matins—a service very different from the 
ordinary Matins—begins in many churches 
at midnight, lasts about an hour, and is 
followed by the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, 
which, if there be much ceremonial and 
music, may occupy three hours, though that 
is not the case everywhere, and at Bays- 
water it takes far less time. 

It is possible to extend Matins by the 
addition of certain other services, and if 
there is much singing the whole series may 
last even seven hours. This, I understand, 
is the case at Moscow Cathedral, where the 
Liturgy is not reached till about 7 A.M., so 
that there is a service, or series of services, 
lasting ten hours, though it is difficult to 
believe that the same priests and choir 
officiate throughout. 

Assuming then that there were three ser- 
vices (wrongly called Masses) at some church 


and applied to the prison made for a child between | in Petrograd between midnight and daylight, 


the feet of a grown-up person. ] 


I should say that the first was the Easter 


There is also a slang phrase among Matins; the second some, at least, of those 
thieves, “In for pound,” meaning ‘‘ Com- | other services to which I have referred ; and 


mitted for trial.” 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


the last the Liturgy. At the end of this, 
as at the beginning of Matins, the priest 
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proclaims “ Christ is risen from the dead,”’ a 
custom mentioned by St. SwitHIN in his 
first communication on the subject. That 
this long Liturgy should be gone through 
three times before daylight is, to my mind, 
incredible. Moreover, to call any three 
services that end before daylight by the 
names of the three Roman Masses on Christ- 
mas Day, seems absurd, for the Messe de 
l'aurore should be so timed that the sun 
may rise during its celebration ; whilst the 
Messe du jour should, of course, be later in 
the morning, in broad daylight. 
W. A. Frost. 


Miss Barsantr (Mrs. RicHArD Daty) 
(11 8. xi. 452, 498).—Jenny Barsanti is one of 
the most engaging appearances in Fanny 
Burney’s ‘ Diary.” She was a favourite 
pupil of Dr. Burney, and made her first 
appearance in public at Oxford on 22 June, 
1769, as the principal singer in the anthem 
performed as his exercise for the degree of 
Doctor in Music. On this occasion she ‘‘ was 
terrified to death, and her mother, who was 
among the audience, was so much affected 
that she fainted away.” We are relieved 
to hear that Jenny “came off with flying 
colours and met with great applause.’ In 
1771, having entirely lost her voice, she 
wished to go on the stage. Dr. Burney 
asked Samuel Crisp to hear her “ spout,” 
and she herself with Miss Burney and a 
friend acted some scenes at Chesington from 
Cibber’s ‘Careless Husband.’ Of this we 
have a charming account in the ‘ Diary.’ 
Fanny was present at Miss Barsanti’s first 
appearance at Covent Garden on 21 Sept., 
1772, and at her benefit on 10 May of the 
next year. In October she sees her as 
Charlotte Rusport in Cumberland’s ‘ West 
Indian,’ and on 11 June, 1777, as Portia at 
the Haymarket (see Mrs. A. R. Ellis’s note 
in the ‘ Diary’). Miss Burney calls her 
friend’s first husband “ Lister” in a letter 
written to Susan Burney in June, 1779, very 


shortly after his death. In a note to the 
Diary’ for June, 1769, Mrs. Ellis states, 
on the authority of Lxtitia Hawkins’s 


* Reminiscences,’ that Miss Barsanti 
“was the daughter ot ‘a little old Lucchese,’ a 
humble musician, and of a Scotch woman, who, 
in later days, when her daughter Jenny acted in 
Dublin, was known by the Irish as ‘the big 
woman.’ ”’ 
7 What is the connexion 
humble musician’? and the Francesco 
Barsanti from Lucca (c. 1690-1760) of 
whom there is a brief notice in Meyer's 
* Conversations - Lexicon’ (1844)? He is 


between this 





there described as an “ angesehener Kom- 
ponist und Virtuos auf der Fléte und der 
Obce,” and said, after studying law at 
Padua, to have come to England with 
Geminiani in 1714, to have played in the 
orchestra of the Opera, to have gone to 
Scotland in 1719 and collected folk-songs, 
to have returned to England in 1750 and 
played the fiddle in the orchestra at the 
Opera and at Vauxhall, and to have died in 
1760. If the date of his death is correct, 
he could not be Jenny’s father, assuming 
that Miss Hawkins is right when she speaks 
of the actress’s father having a paralytic 
stroke at the time when his daughter was 
playing in Steele’s ‘Funeral,’ her first 
appearance on the stage. But Miss Haw- 
kins is not infallible. EDWARD BENSLY. 


“ SacRAMENTUM”” (11 S. xi. 430).—The 
formula for this oath has been found inscribed 
on a bronze plate in Portugal. See Orelli, 
‘Inseriptiones Latin Select,’ 1828, vol. ii. 
No. 3665 (=C.I.L. ii. 172) :— 

“Ex mei animi sententia ut ego i's inimicus 
ero quos C. Casari Germanico inimices esse Ccog- 
novero et si quis periculum ei salutique eius In- 
feret intuleritque armis bello internecino terra 
marique persequi non desinam quoad poenas el 
persoluerit neque me liberos meos eius salute 
cariores habebo eosque qui in eum hostilis animi 
fuerint mihi hostes esse ducam. Si sciens fallo 
fefellerove tum me _ liberosque~ meos  lupiter 
Optimus Maximus ac Divus Augustus ceterique 
omnes Di immortales... -em (=exsulem, or ex- 
torrem, or expertem) patria incolumitate fortu- 


nisque omnibus faxint! 
EpWARD BENSLY. 


EpiGRAM ON THOMAS HEARNE (11 &. xi. 
454).—Osborne’s Catalogue of the Library 
of Thomas Hearne “ and of another Gentle- 
man of Note ” for the sale on 16 Feb., 1735 6, 
bears on the title-page a small portrait of 
Hearne, with this couplet underneath :— 

Pox on’t, quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 
Whatever I forget You learn. 
The first line, it will be seen, differs slightly 
from the version quoted by XyYLOGRAPHER. 

See vol. iii. p. 198 of Dr. Bliss’s ‘ Reliquize 
Hearniane,’ and p. 176 of W. Y. Fletcher's 
‘English Book Collectors.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Arms 


QuERY: BoTELER 
M. will 


399, 496). — If P. 
* General Armory ’ 
under the surname “ Butler,’ he will 
find that Theobald Walter, Chief Butler 
of Ireland (temp. Henry II.), who estab- 
lished in that kingdom the family of 
Butler, from which so many peerages have 
sprung, bore for arms Quarterly, 1 and 4, 


HERALDIC 
(ll S. xi. 
consult Burke’s 
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Or, a chief indented az.; 2 and 3, Gu., three 
covered cups or, which correspond to four 
of the quarterings on the shield of arms he 
is anxious to identify. The Marquis of 
Ormonde quarters these arms on his shield 
as a descendant of Theobald Walter, viz., 
1 for Walter and 2 for Butler. Is P. M. 
correct in his blazoning of the arms impaled 
by 2 and 3 on the shield he mentions, viz., 


Argent, a lion passant gules (?) over two | 


crescents of the last ? The nearest approach 
to them recorded by Papworth is ‘‘ Argent, 
a lion passant between three crescents gules,” 
which are the arms of the Irish family of 
Dillon. A marriage at some time between 
members of the families of Butler and Dillon 
is highly probable, and a descendant may 
have possibly been owner of the shield of 
arms which P. M. wishes to identify. 
Cross-CROSSLET. 


Corpus CHRISTI IN ENGLAND: Post- 
REFORMATION (11 8. xi. 430, 496).—Brand, 
in ‘Popular Antiquities’ (Ellis’s edition, 
1813, vol. i. p. 235), cites Pennant’s MS. to 
the effect that 
“in North Wales, at Llanasaph, there is a custom 
of strewing green herbs and flowers at the doors 
of houses on Corpus Christi Eve.’’ 

Fosbroke, in his ‘ Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities ’ (1843, vol. ii. p. 656), states that this 
festival was first instituted by Urban IV., 
and was remarkable for the performance of 
a play which lasted eight days and treated on 
every subject from the Creation. The Coventry 
play was particularly famous. Numerous 
pageants were also arranged, each one 
of which consisted of a detached subject 
from the Scripture, beginning with the 
Creation, and ending with the Last 
Judgment. He says that these pageants 
were not abolished until the reign of 
James I. He also refers to Brand. 

Chambers, in his well-known ‘ Book of 
Days’ (1864, vol. i. p. 686), describes the 
Catholic festival, and states that the mystery 
or miracle plays which formed a part of the 
celebration 
**in some districts of this island long survived the 
Reformation, the Protestant clergy vainly endea- 
vouring to extinguish what was not merely religion 
but amusement.” pial 

Chambers, though he gives no authority 
for this account, clearly derives it from 
Barnabe Googe’s translation of Thomas 
Naogeorgus’s ‘The Popish Kingdome,’ 
written in Latin verse, printed in London 
in 1570, and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 
which gives, in ‘“‘the fourth Booke,”’ 
fol. 53b, a striking picture of the customs 


| and amusements appertaining to this day. 
i It has been described as “ a fierce denuncia- 
tion of the Roman branch of the Church 
Catholic in its period.” 
| Hone, in his ‘Every-Day Book,’ vol. i. 
| p. 375 (my edition is Tegg’s, 1866), says that 
“this grand festival of the Romish church is held 
|on the Thursday next after Trinity Sunday, in 
| which order it also stands in the Church of Eng- 
land calendar, and in the English almanacs. It 
| celebrates the doctrine of transubstantiation.” 
| And citing Brand (supra) he adds: ‘ This is 
the usage still.’ And in vol. ii. p. 348 he 
states that 
“on Corpus Christi Day, at about a quarter before 
one o'clock at noon, the worshipful company of 
skinners (attended by a number of boys which they 
have in Christ’s Hospital school, and girls strewing 
herbs before them) walk in procession from their 
hall on Dowgate-hill to the church of St. Antholin’s, 
in Watling Street, to hear service. This custom 
has been observed time out of mind.* This notice 
is communicated by one of the company.” 

Both Brand and Hone refer at some length 
to ‘The Popish Kingdome’ of Naogeorgus 
as “ englyshed ” by Barnabe Googe, and cite 
many of his lines. 

This work was reprinted in black-letter 
facsimile by Charles Whittingham at the 
Chiswick Press in 1880, and dedicated by 
its editor (Mr. R. C. Hope of St. Peter's 
Coll, Camb.) to the founder and_ first 
editor of our own ‘ N. & Q.’—the late W. J. 
Thoms. As a subscriber to that reissue 
I still have my copy. 

I am afraid that these notes may be too 
general for what Mr. Buxton wants—more 
particularly as to what customs and _cere- 
monies still survive in England. In all 
probability, however, your correspondent 
will find something more to suit him what 
time the contemplated new and enlarged 
edition of the Calendar Customs and Super- 
stitions in Bran is issued. This is now en- 
gaging the attention of, and materials are 
being collected for it by, the Brand Com- 
mittee of the Folk-Lore Society, under the 
capable editorship of Miss Charlotte 5. 
Burne. 

I may say that references to ‘ The 
Popish Kingdome’ have occurred from 
time to time in ‘N. & Q.’ 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 





In a book called 


“The Psalter or Psalmes of David after the Trans- 
lation of the Great Bible, pointed as it shall be said 
or sung in Churches. With the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, and certaine additions of Collects, and 
other the ordinary Service. Gathered out of the 





* This is probably what Mr. Buxton refers to as 
being within his knowledge. 
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Booke of Common Prayer. Imprinted at London 
for the Company of Stationers, 1635,” 
under the heading “ The foure Termes of 
the yeare,” I find :— 

‘**3. Trinitie Terme beginneth the next day after 
Corpus Christi 
fortnight after. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BELLEROPHON (11 S. 


xi. 339, 438).—In the ‘ History of the Wars 
of the French Revolution,’ by Edward 
Baines, 1817, vol. ii. facing p. 477, is an 
engraving of ‘Surrender of Napoleon to 
Capt. Maitland on board the Bellerophon,’ 
Brook pinxst., Edwards Sculpst., Leeds, pub- 
lished by Edwd. Baines, Feb., 1817. There 
are ten figures in all. Napoleon, wearing 
his cocked hat, is delivering his sword to 
Capt. Maitland, who is uncovered. 

In Christopher Kelly’s ‘ Full and Circum- 
stantial Account of the Memorable Battle of 
Waterloo,’ &c., 1817, among the prints at 
the end is one of ‘ Bonaparte on board the 
Bellerophon off Plymouth’—no name of 
either painter or engraver, but name of 
publisher, &c. (Thomas Kelly, Paternoster 
Row). This print appears also in Kelly’s 
* History of the French Revolution,’ &e., 
1818, vol. ii., facing p. 263. 

The scene is, I think, the quarterdeck, or 
the gangway. Bonaparte (cocked hat as 
before) is standing close to the edge of the 
deck, with a telescope in his right hand ; 
with him are two military officers, uncovered, 
also a sailor at work ; on the water far below 
are many boats containing men and women. 
The nearest, whose sightseers are two ladies 
and three men, flies the white ensign, as does, 
I think, a small sloop farther away. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THe FLAG oF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA (11 
S. xi. 359, 439, 481).—Mr. Brace’s reply 
is another example of the way in which 
many persons mix badges with coats of arms. 

The cross on the effigy of Sir Thomas 
Gresham is an attempt to represent the 
“badge”? of the Order, and is no evidence 
either for or against my statement respecting 
the arms and flag of the Order of St. John. 

Reference to the official uses of the arms 
and badge of the Order furnishes the best evi- 
dence, and hundreds of examples can be found 
carved on the buildings of Rhodes and Malta. 
In England the best examples are perhaps 
the bosses of the vaulting of St. John’s Gate, 
which date from its building in 1504. 

The coinage of the Order from shortly 
after 1300 to 1798 will also prove my 
statements. 


lay, and endeth the Wednesday | 


S. G.’s reply at the second reference is 
;most interesting, and his third flag bears 
|in the second and third quarters the arms 
|of Grand Master Geoffrey Caraffa, 1680-90. 

The cross flory on the effigy in Rushton 
Church is apparently as near as the alabaster 
|carver could get to the eight-pointed cross 
| badge of the Order. 

My old friend Sir W. H. St. John Hope, 
Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John, 
may have expressed a preference for the 
cross flory, but he is far too well versed in 
the history of the Order to question the 
accuracy of the use of the eight-pointed 
cross. H. W. FINcHAM. 

St. John’s Gate, E.C. 


WItiiaAM Borrows, M.A. (11 8S. xi. 471).— 
The monument, a monumental tablet by 
J. Evan Thomas, sculptor, was erected in 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Clapham, Surrey, in 
memory of the Rev. William Borrows (1781- 
1852), of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, B.A. 
1812, M.A. 1815; thirty-six years minister 
of the Chapel. 

A lithographie reproduction of it forms 
the frontispiece to ‘Select Sermons by the 
late Rev. William Borrows, M.A.’ 8vo, 
London, 1852. DANIEL HIPWELL. 


Hucu Price HuGHES AND BARON PLUN- 
KET, PRIMATE OF IRELAND (11 S. xi. 453). 


—My attenticn having been drawn to 
the query in your pages regarding the 


ancestry of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, permit 
me to say that the ‘ Life Story,’ which I 
wrote for The Temple Magazine, had been 
passed in “ procf”? by Mr. Hughes before 
publication, and we may assume that he 
tound it accurate in every detail. 

(Mrs.) SARAH A. TOOLEY. 


J. Hizt (11 S. xi. 208, 271, 310).—There 
is much difficulty in deciding among the 
various artists of the name of Hill what 
work belongs to each, and your readers will 
do a good service to artistic biography if they 
will enable us to distinguish between the 
Hills with the same initials. 

I have collected the following scraps of 
information from various sources :— 

1. J. Hill exhibited six landscapes be- 
tween 1780 and 1825 at the Royal Academy 
(see Algernon Graves’s invaluable * Dictionary 
of Artists,’ second edition, 1895). 1 am 
sorry I cannot quote a later edition, as there 
is not one, though there ought to be. 

2. I. Hill engraved some views for the 
‘History of Monmouthshire’ by David 
Williams, published in 1796. His forename 
is indicated by an I or J according to the 
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fancy of the printer. In those days it was 
quite common to put J for J—in fact, it is 
only recently that a distinction has been 
made in the British Museum Library Cata- 
logue. 

3. John Hill, engraver, worked 1800-22 
(see ‘The Catalogue of the Art Library, 
Victoria and Albert Museum ’). 

4. J. Hill, by whom there are some 
aquatints in the Print Room, is said to have 
worked “about 1805-14.’’ Possibly this 
is the same as No. 3. The Print Room 
Catalogue is sadly deficient in accurate in- 
formation, and requires thoroughly over- 
hauling and re-editing—an onerous task 
not likely to be undertaken at present. 

5. James Hill is better known as J. J. 
Hill, 1811-82 (see Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters’). Christie’s sold his pictures for 
what T think were good prices, as I see by 
the “* Catalogue of the whole of the remaining 
— oe artist J. J. Hill, 
eceased, late of West Hill, Highgate,” s 
3 April, 1882. , Highgate,” sold 


6. John Hill, engraver, emigrated to 
America, where he was living in 1822. See 


Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists,’ copied 
by Bryan. Probably the same as No. 3. 
RavpH THOMAS. 


AUTHORS WANTED (11 S. xi. 379).—1. The 
quotation is from Chatterton’s ‘ Bristow 
Trajedie ; or, The Death of Sir Charles 
Bawdin. 

The stanza is as follows :— 

And who can say but all my life 
I have his wordés kept, 
And summed the actions of the day 
Each night before I slept. 
TT... D. 


_Munpay SURNAME: DERIVATION (11 S. 
x1. 402, 482).—Mundy became an hereditary 
surname at Barnwell by Cambridge in or 
about the vear 1274, when Ralph the father 
of Simon Mundi of Barnwell, and Henry 
Mundi of Barnwell, the son of Simon Mundi 
of Barnwell, were in evidence as tenants of 
the Priory of Barnwell (Hundred Roll of 
Cambridgeshire temp. Edward I.). And in 
the year 1307 a William Mundy and Amicia 
his wife sold three and a half acres of land 
in Cambridge to John of Cambridge for 
10 marks of silver (Feet of Fines, 35 
Edward I.). In the early part of the reign 
of Edward I. there was a Symon Moneday, 
a cotarius at Fairshead in Huntingdonshire, 
belonging to Thorney Abbey. On_ the 
Ochil Hills, in the parish of Dron, Perthshire, 
there are two farms named Mundy. 





But | 


this estate in the vear 1547 was, it seems, 
the property and abode of a Hughe Mun- 
creife. There is also Mondée or Mondaye, a 
place and abbey juxta Bayeux (see * Essai 
Historique sur Abbaye de Mondaye, de 
YOrdre de Prémontré, par le P. Godefroid 
Madelaine, Religieux de cette Abbaye, &c., 
Caen, imprimerie de F. Le Blane Hardel, 
Rue Froide 2 et 4, 1874). 
A. J. Monpay. 


In support of the suggestion of your cor- 
respondent L. V. that this surname is 
derived from the Old English name Mund, 
I would draw attention to the fact that a 
Roger Mundy is in the list of those who 
paid the Lay Subsidy in the year 1300-1 
in Yorkshire (see York Record Society’s 
volume xxi. p. 5). The name appears in the 
wills proved at York as follows :—in 1597, 
Mundaie; 1606, Mundye and Mundaie ; 
in 1626, Munday ; and in 1648-9, Monday. 

W. H. CurprinDALt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


JoHN Upaty (11 S. x. 89, 333; xi. 251, 
303).—wipn ws mnan: “That Is The Key 
Of The Holy Tongve....By Iohn. Udall.... 
Imprinted at Leyden By Francis Raphelen- 
givs,* o10.10.xcur., shares with Whitney’s 
“Choise of Emblems’ the distinction of being 
one of the two English books issued from 
the presses of the famous Plantin, who estab- 
lished a branch of his business at Leyden in 
1583, afterwards transferring it to his 
son-in-law Raphelengius. A colophon in 
Hebrew at the end of the ‘ Hebrve Diction- 
aire’ reads :— : 

(Own MID INVAD PWS pM War AwyI2 
(‘* By the work and by the hand of Johanan 
Udal while he was in the prison house’’). 

It is the first Hebrew grammar in the 
English language. I have a very fine 
copy of it, also of the two issues of the 
“Second Edition”: (a) ‘‘ Amsterdam. 
Printed for C. P. Anno Dom. ¢10.10 CXLv.”’ ; 
(b) ‘The second Edition. Amsterdam, 
Printed for C. P. and are to ke sold by 
Daniel Frere, at the Sign of the red Bull in 
little Britain, London. 1648.” In the 
British Museum there is a third issue of 

“he Second Edition, with the Annotations of 
Chri-tian Ravis Berlinas. Imprinted at = Am- 
sterdam; and are to be sold by Laurence Sadler 
at the Golden Lyon in Little-Brittaine, and by 
Gabriell Bedell at the Middle Temple Gate in 
Fleet-street. 1650.” 

The three issues vary only in the title- 
pages, and are in sm. 8vo, 208 pp. (incorrectly 
numbered 192), IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
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Toms OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT (11 S. xi. 


361).—The description of the supposed 
discovery of this tomb previded in ‘A 
Doffed Coronet,’ 1902, is fictional, and was 
probably inspired by one of Sir Rider 
Haggard’s interesting novels. There are 
also slight suggestions that the writer was 
familiar with Dr. Edward Daniel Clarke’s 
(1776-1822) discovery of the Sarcophagus 
of Alexander,that had been unearthed from 
this same site. He published a monograph 
on the tomb (Cambridge, 1805), and there 
was considerable discussion of his claim 
(see The Monthly Magazine, xvii.). Sir 
Henry Ellis opposed the attribution, and 
I have some of his correspondence relating 
to it. This Sarcophagus can now be seen 
in the Egyptian Gallery at the British 
Museum, identified as having been made for 
the coffin of Nekht Heru Hebt, B.c. 378. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘“ BetL”’ BrBteE (11 S. xi. 490).—Perhaps 
Mr. THORNTON would be kind enough to 
give the street in Covent Garden where Mr. 
John Gray Bell carried on his business of 
bookseller. REGINALD JACOBS. 

6, Templars’ Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


GERMAN So.upterRs’ AMULETS (11 S. xi. 
187, 256, 439).—I am indebted to Mr. ALEcK 
ABRAHAMS for his interesting remarks at 
the last reference; but I fancy he has 
missed the atmosphere and the precise 
point of view, not of modern Judaism, but 
of that remoter and more intensive form of 
it represented by the Hebrew communities 
in Russia, &c., over whom the antique spirit 
of the rigid Rabbinical formulas still prevails. 
And, in order that there might be no conflict 
of opinion between us, I carefully went over 
several folios of Talmudic tradition, in- 
eluding the locus classicus in ‘ Erubin,’ 
folios 95b to 97a, where the whole subject 
of Tephillin (phylacteries) is brilliantly 
handled by some of the greatest masters of 
Hebrew jurisprudence, notably by Akiba 
and by Rabban Gamaliel among those of 
recognized standing. The sum and_ sub- 
stance of those delightful debates is, I 
rejoice to say, in favour of my own a 
priori impression of the Russian soldier’s 
behaviour. He was fresh from his dialectical 
encounters in the “ Yeshivous,” or schools 
of learning, and imbued from infancy with 
the old-world piety of his Palestinian 
ancestors, and 1 can well understand the 
mental state of that ardent but conscientious 
warrior, sent into the firing-line, and com- 
pelled to attend to his devotions under 
extreme, if not impossible, conditions. 





Instead of wearing his Tephillin ‘“ by 
chance,” as Mr. ABRAHAMS naturally sur- 
mises, he was wearing them “ by choice,” 
and for an excellent reason. Rather than 
incur the danger of committing a minor 
offence (** Cheit ’) by not having them avail- 
able always for ‘“ Shachriss,’’ or morning 
service, he resolved, in accordance with “a 
rule of law” established by the Rabbins, 
to wear them continuously, day and night; 
or only so long as he was compelled to be 
in the forefront of battle. That is the plain 
and the probable explanation of this ritual 
anomaly. 

With regard to those debates aforesaid, 
the kernel of the discussion is to be found 
invariably in an obscure passage in the 
Old Testament. The particular passage 
that engages attention in this case is found 
in Ex. xiii. 10, and the argument revolves 
round these words, “in its appointed 
season, from period to period.” Now it 
only requires the play of normal imagination 
to realize how the incidence of that precept, 
uniform and. inflexible, would materially 
affect the interests and the welfare of an 
agricultural people during “the lambing 
season,” for example. The shepherds of 
Judea would have to travel hundreds of 
miles ; would be away from their homes 
and from their houses of worship for days 
together; away on the bleak and _ lonely 
mountains, and up the greater part of the 
night with their sick charges... Sunrise 
would break almost unexpectedly upon their 


anxious vision, and ‘the time.” as the 
Rabbins say, “‘ would have arrived for 


*‘ Kereeass Schema,’ and for putting on 
Tephillin.” To spare those men the dread 
of mislaying them, the doctors of the 
Talmud issued ‘special licences” to them, 
and to others similarly occupied in delicate 
operations in inaccessible districts, ‘‘ to wear 
their phylacteries how and when _ they 
pleased ” ; but only when ‘on duty,” and 
not otherwise. M. L. R. BREsLaAR. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 


Nores oN SraTuEsS aT THE Roya 
EXcHANGE (2 S. xi. 47; 3S. i. 267; 75S. 
v. 7, 51, 145; 8S. v. 407, 470; vi. 92, 138, 
249, 333; ix. 213; 9S. ii. 65, 198; viii. 
202; 108. x. 491; 11S. ii. 322, 371, 454, 
508; ili. 187, 230, 241, 315, 385, 429, 473 ; 
iv. 138, 176, 499; vi. 398; ix. 219; x. 168, 
347; xi. 468; xii. 17).—A record should 
be made of the fact that among other places 
considered as appropriate for the reception 
of the seven statues of English sovereigns 
recently removed (or now in course of 
removal) from Westminster Hall was the 
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Royal Exchange. They represent James I. 
and Charles I., both by T. Thornycroft ; 
Charles II., by H. Weekes; William and 
Mary, by T. Woolner and A. Munro; and 
George IV. and William IV., by W. Theed. 
According to The Morning Post of 4 June, 
1915, the suggestion was found not to be 
feasible, and the ultimate decision arrived 
at has been in favour of the spacious Entrance 
Hall of the Old Bailey Sessions House. 
At that date Charles I. had “ already been 
placed in position, in a slightly damaged 
state, a portion of the sword-hilt and part of 
the sceptre being absent.” 
Witmot CorFreLp. 


** LONDON BRIDGE IS BROKEN DOWN ”’ 
(11S. xi. 401, 461, 478).—I have been given 
viva voce another version :— 

London Bridge is broken down: 
Dance over my Lady Lee, &e. 

Old King Lud he built it first, 

Built it firm of posts and planks ; 

Julius Cesar built it next ; 

Ceesar marched through London Town, 

Then Duke Brutus killed him dead. 

Good St. Olave dinged it down; 

So he saved us from the foe ; 

So we built his holy shrine. 

Norman William built it up, 

Built it strong of wood and iron ; 

He was crowned in London Town. 

London Bridge is broken down; 

Who will build it up again ? 

We must build it up again. 

How shall we build it up again ? 

Then it goes on to “ silver and gold,” &c., 
as in John o’ London’s version. The 
brevity and “‘ cocksureness ”’ of the classical 
and legendary inexactitudes are medieval, 
and after the manner of the ‘ Gesta Roman- 
orum.’ The mechanical repetition of the 
burden which makes Cesar ‘‘ march through 
London Town with a gay Ladye”’ is worthy 
of notice. BCLS. 


CHEESES IN IRELAND (11 S. xi. 472).—The 
following note on the manufacture of cheese 
at Carrickfergus, in the county of Antrim, 
is taken from Samuel McSkimin’s ‘ History 
Carrickfergus,’ Belfast, second edition, 1823, 
p-. 242 :— 

** In the town and suburbs is made a consider- 
able quantity of excellent cheese, often fully equal 
to the best imported from England. In making it 
a number of persons receive the milk of each cther’s 
cows a week or so in rotation, during the season 
for making cheese, from May till November, the 
milk being regularly measured and an account 
kept of that delivered. 





“The number of persons in each join is 
commonly from 8 to 12, their cows probably from 
12 to 14: the joins from 5to 7. Each join has vats, 
tubs, pans, and the like implements, which are 
kept up at the expense of the whole. 

** The cheese is commonly made in the morning, 
soon after the milk of that day is steeped; of late 
years it has been coloured with anetta ; last season 
the price varied from 5d. to 7d. per pound. A 
considerable quantity of this cheese is sold in the 
owners’ houses; but the greater part is taken to 
Belfast . Afew now continue the making of cheese 
till about Christmas, but it is very inferior in 
quality, easily distinguished by a peculiar softness 
and odd taste, and is called fog cheese.” 

I have not heard of Carrickfergus cheese 
for many years, and I suppose the making 
of it has ceased. Imported cheese—Canadian, 
English, and Dutch—is largely used. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


ORIGIN OF ‘OMNE BENE’ (11 S. xi. 280, 
389, 477).—At the first reference Mr. CRANE 
quoted the first stanza of the song, and 
added that, as sung to-day at Kingswood 
School, the last line of the song is 

Domum rediendi. 


At the second reference R. M. quoted the 

second stanza, making the last line to be 
Nune redire domum. 

As I recollect it, the last line of the second 

stanza was 
Dulce redire domum. 

Between all the stanzas we used to sing 
twice the refrain, 

Domum, domum, 
Dulce domum, 
Domum domum felix ! 

At the last reference Mr. CRANE says: 
“The two stanzas already quoted are the 
only ones extant.’ What, then, about the 
third stanza, ending with the words, 

Domum rediendi ? 
How does that run? Should it not read 
““redeundi”’ ? 

There was a fourth stanza also, which 
ended with the words, 

Tlic, hvec, hoe, et ibo. 

As a fifth stanza there was a frank relapse 
into the vernacular language :— 

Jolly good song, and jolly well sung ! 

Jolly companions every one ! 

Holla, boys, holla, boys, this is the day! 

Tfolla, boys, holla, boys, hip, hip, hurray ! 

The words and tune, as known to me 
in the eighties, were, no doubt, modernized 
and vulgarized forms of those known to 
Hood and to Washington Irving. 
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Mr. CRANE at the last reference expresses 
the opinion that ‘‘ we should not go far 
wrong in fixing the composition near 1800 ”’ ; 
and adds that “‘ it would thus be a century 
younger than Winchester’s ‘ Dulee Domum.’ ”’ 

This is not the heading under which to 
discuss the very difficult question as to the 
date of the words and music of the Wyke- 
hamist ‘ Domum.’ It would seem, however, 
far more likely that ‘ Domum’ was an im- 
proved edition of ‘Omne Bene’ in its 
original, traditional form than that any one 
should have taken the trouble to parody 
‘Domum’ by writing ‘Omne Bene.’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PaRIsH REGISTERS (11 8S. xi. 397, 501).—A 
few corrections have to be made in the list 
referred to. ‘‘ Denham ” and ‘‘ Bromley ” 
should not have appeared among the tran- 
scripts, for, although they are described as 
“abstracts”? in the Catalogue, they are 
really only a few pages of notes from the 
Registers. The earliest date in Lyminge is 
1538 (burials), not 1544; St. Bridget’s, 
Chester, 1560, not 1580; St. Mary at Key, 
Ipswich, 1559, not 1539. According to 
Mr. A. M. Burke’s ‘ Key,’ the Denham 
Registers do not begin until 1653, vet the 
notes above mentioned begin with 1564 
for burials, 1582 for marriages, and 1591 
for baptisms. 
an earlier volume must have been accessible. 

H. INcE ANDERTON. 


Goats witH CATTLE (11 S. xi. 452, 500).— 
I do not think that the prevalent idea is 
that animals in a general way thrive better 
when a goat is with them, but that horses 
keep in better health and do not get the 
staggers, and cows are much less likely to 
abort, under these conditions. In the case 
of horses, it is the smell of the male goat that 
is supposed to do good; but as regards 
cows, either a male or female goat answers 
the purpose, as these animals are credited 
with eating certain herbs on a pasture which 
cause abortion in cattle. 
H. 8. Hotmes PEGLER, 
Hon. Sec. British Goat Society. 


Here, in Galloway, no herd of dairy cows 
used to be considered safe from murrain 
unless a scape-goat pastured with them. 
The practice is not so common now as 
formerly—I suppose lecturers on dairy 
management and cheese-making do not 
prescribe its observance; but it is still 
maintained on some farms. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


Thus when they were made | 





W. H. Duicnan: Brsriiocrapny {11 S. 
x}. 373, 468; xii. 6).—To the list given at 
the above references should be added an 
interesting paper on ‘ The Meaning of “‘ Bir- 
mingham ’ and the Origin of *‘ Brumagem,”’ ’ 
which the late William Henry Duignan con- 
tributed to The Birmingham Daily Post of 
2 April, 1902. BENJ. WALKER. 

Langstone, Erdington. 





Hotes on Books, 


The Incendium Amoris of Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
Edited by Margaret Deanesly. (Manchester, 
University Press; London, Longmans & Co., 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Tuts work seems to have been among the most 
popular of Richard Rolle’s works. Two editions 
of the translation of it made by Richard Misyn in 
1435 have appeared within the last twenty years— 
the fifteenth - century text edited by Mr. Harvey 
for the Early English Text Society in 1896, and an 
edition done into modern English by Miss Comper 
which appeared last year. This is the first 
publication of the original Latin, and will afford 
to many lovers of Richard Rolle their first idea 
of his method of Latin writing — no negligible 
study, for his facility in Latin is great, and it is of 
extreme interest to compare his use of it with 
that, say, of St. Thomas 4 Kempis, as well as to 
note the reaction upon his own thought of Latin 
as compared with English. 

Much reading and re-reading will probably be 
| necessary to most students before they catch with 
| any ease a characteristic rhythm, the presence of 
vhich-—and its delicate simplicity, too—forms so 
large an element in the poetical quality of the 
‘Imitation.’ Here the phrases are often long, 
involved, piled with words in apposition, difticult 
(till the ear tinds their trick) as to distribution of 
emphasis. Misyn’s English rendering somewhat 
over-emphasizes, one now finds, the tone of Rolle’s 
divers strictures on his fellow-creatures, and makes, 
inevitably, in the pages of devout exaltation, 
that kind of slightly unfortunate difference which 
_ perceive in a song transposed from its original 

ey. 

Miss Deanesly’s work as editor is a very scholarly 
performance. er Introduction gives us a detailed 
complete description of the MS. of the ‘Incendium 
| Amoris,’ an account of the subject-matter sufficient 
for her purpose, a short discussion of the relation 
of Richard Rolle to other mystics, as well as 
remarkably good discussions of the two extant 
forms of the text and their history. 

; A monogram which appears again and again on 
the folios of the so-called Emanuel MS.—identified 
as that of Joan Sewell, a Brigittine sister of Sion 
Abbey—has furnished Miss Deanesly with the pre- 
text for another elaborate and highly interesting 
piece of work—an account of the foundation of 
| Sion Abbey. The work of English students on 
the early years of the foundation has hitherto left 
something to be desired, and the short monograph 
| on the subject incorporated here is of real import- 
ance In particular, it may be noticed that the 
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author has 
Swedish work on the subject. 

This is No. 97 of the Manchester Publications, 
and certainly not the least worthy. 


The Vernacular Form of Abjuration and of Con- 
fession of Faith used by the Eighth-Century 
German Converts of the Devonian Wynfrith. 
By Henry Harrison. (Eaton Press, 3d.) 

THs interesting little brochure of half-a-dozen 

pages gives the text of the formula in the Old 

Low German dialect, with translations thereof into 

Old West Saxon, English, and Modern German. 

Mr. Harrison inclines to the belief that the 

formula is contemporary with probably the 

work of) St. Boniface. Abjuration and Confession 
each consists of three simple questions and 
answers. In the former the convert, in forsaking 
all the works of the devil, puts with these Thunaer 

(Thor), Uuoden (Woden), and Saxnote. Mr. 

Harrison gives short notes on ten of the words of 

the formula, and winds up with the story of how 

St. Boniface rebaptized certain converts, at 

whose baptism a priest, ignorant of Latin_case- 

endings, had used the words ‘in nomine Patria 
et Filia.” 

THE July Nineteenth Century gives us two articles 
ct which the interest is preponderantly literary : 
Rowland Grey’s ‘ Waterloo in Romance,’ and 
Miss R. M. Bradley’s ‘ The Romance of a Détenu.’ 
The former is restricted to the Waterloo cf the 
creater novelists : Thackeray, Lever, Victor Hugo, 
and Stendhal; it hardly does justice to the last 
of these, and misses the fine workmanship of the 
description of the battle in ‘La Chartreuse de 
Parme.’ The latter is an account of nine years 
spent in Paris by one John Blount during the 
earliest part of the nineteenth century—detained 
there by Napoleon, yet, owing to something 
furtunate in his nature, so well able to effect any 
purpose of his and to make people his friends 
that his let was no intolerable one, even apart 
from the romance. Mr. J. Ellis Barker in ‘ The 
Secret of Germany’s Strength’ gives a most 
useful, clear, and well-documented account cf the 
character and measures of the three great sove- 
reigns who made Prussia. Two interesting his- 
torical notes are Dr. Armitage Robinson’s Array 
of the Clergy in July, 1415,’ and M. Yves Guyot’s 
account of ‘The Great Mistake of Talleyrand 
and Lord Castlereagh ’—the creation of Rhenish 
Prussia. 

In The Burlington Magazine for July Sir Claude 
Phillips discusses an ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ by 
Battista Dossi, in the production of which his 
greater brother, Dosso Dossi, seems to have had 
part. A photogravure of the picture forms _an 
effective frontispiece to the magazine. Mr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy supplies an article on 
‘The Gods of Mahayana Buddhism,’ with a page 
of illustrations. Mr. Edmund Gosse reproduces 
fragments of the Autobiography of his grand- 
father, Thomas Gosse, which casts some light on 
various artists of the beginning of the last century. 
In continuation of ‘Notes on Pictures in the 
Royal Collection ’ Mr. Lionel Cust and Mr. F. Jos. 
van den Branden discuss ‘ A Picture Gallery’ by 
Gonzales Coques of Antwerp, of which a full-page 
illustration is given. Further details are supplied 
of the exhibition of Chinese art at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, with some interesting reproduc- 
tions of jades and bronzes. 


had the advantage of consulting | 


| 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


THE following short notice concerns the most 
interesting French items in the small number of 
new Catalogues which we received last week. 
We shall notice in our next number sundry items 
in this subject which had struck us in reading a 
handful of earlier lists. 

Messrs. Leighton send us two delightful 
brochures—a Catalogue describing nearly 1,500 
early printed books arranged by presses, and an 
accompanying collection of reproductions from 
these, issued separately. ‘The presses of Germany 
and Italy furnish the bulk of the matter, but a 
few may be taken to belong to France. There 
are five examples of Lyon counterfeits of Aldine 
editions: three Lucans, a Silius Italicus, and a 
Pontanus. The best of the Lucans is the Huyon 
(either the third or fourth Lyon counterfeit) of 
1521 (31. 5s.). The Silius, 1514 (37. 5s.), is in- 
teresting as being an imitation of Aldine work, 
but actually anticipating the Aldine edition of 
this particular *‘ Opus de Secundo Bello Punico,’ 
which was issued in 1523. There are also two of 
the Torresano Aldine imitations printed at 
Paris: Egnatius’s ‘De Exemplis illustrium virorum 
Venet& civitatis,’ the printer of which is Menier, 
1554 (31. 3s.), and the ‘ Epistole clarorum 
virorum’ of 1556 (11. 10s.). 

Messrs. Maggs have a “ grangerized ” copy of 
the memoirs of La Valette—two volumes 
extended to four by the insertion of 210 portraits 
and views, and bound by Riviere, 1831 (211.); and 
they have a similar copy of an English translation 
of Masson’s ‘ Napoleon and the Fair Sex,’ 1894 
(31l. 10s.). They describe three items under 
Hugo ; we may mention the first edition of ‘ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer’ (2/. 10s.), and an Album 
of portraits and autographs of the poet and his 
friends, collected by Charles Asplet (67. 10s.). 

In the Catalogue sent us by Messrs. Simmons 
& Waters of Leamington we noticed three cheap 
* Dictionnaires ’: Francais-Breton and  Breton- 
Frangais (10s. 6d.), and,offered together, a ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire du Patois Normand’ and a ‘ Dictionnaire 
du Patois Savoyard ’ (6s.). 





Noticns to Correspondents, 


ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 


of old books and other objects or 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
pe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. (respondents who repeat 
to head the second com- 


as to the means of 


queries are requested 
munication “‘ Duplicate. 


H. K. Sr. J. S.—Forwarded. 

















